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III.— EPIGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY 
OF ATTIC COMEDY. 

It so happens that the extant fragments of the four sets of 
parallel records which, in their original form, gave a complete 
history of the comic contests at Athens do not supplement each 
other at any point in such a manner as to fill out the most serious 
gaps in our knowledge. The Victors'-lists IG. II 971 defg 
(Dionysia) and iklmn (Lenaea) give us practically continuous 
records for considerable periods of time. If we could satisfac- 
torily interpret them they would give us a solid basis for the 
chronology of Attic comedy during the fifth and fourth centuries. 
The names are arranged in the chronological order of first victories, 
but unless we know the precise dates of the first victories of 
representative poets here and there we must remain content with 
a general knowledge of relations. The documents which might 
have furnished these precise dates fail us at critical points; neither 
the didascalic notices extant in the hypotheses to Aristophanes, 
nor the Roman didascalic inscription IG. XIV 1098 a, 1097, 1098, 
nor the Fasti IG. II 971, supply the date of a single important 
first victory. The notices of first appearances and first victories 
found in various literary sources give material help, but generally 
not where help is most needed, as for example in the period 
covered by the career of Aristophanes. At this point the uncer- 
tainty as to whether the poet himself or the didascalus who trained 
the chorus for him was officially recognized as victor adds to our 
perplexity. Is the name of Aristophanes to be supplied in the 
Victors'-lists, or was he supplanted by Callistratus and Philonides 
in the honor roll except when he brought out a play himself? 

The failure of conclusive direct testimony on these and similar 
problems forces us to resort to indirect methods, to combinations 
of various kinds which may lead to the determination, in the first 
instance, of facts which in themselves may be of little consequence, 
but always in the hope that through them we may reach conclu- 
sions of a higher order of importance for literary history. Thus 
the minor problems which are first discussed in this paper lead up 
to the larger question just mentioned, whether the poet or his 
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didascalus was officially recognized as competitor in the dramatic 
contests, and the solution of this question involves in turn the 
whole problem of the reconstruction of the Roman didascaliae and 
the determination of at least the larger chronological relations of 
the two comic Victors'-lists. The principal conclusions which are 
here reached were summarily indicated in the last number of this 
Journal (p. 85) in a review of Wilhelm's remarkable book, Ur- 
kunden dramatischer Auffuhrungen in Athen; it is the aim of 
this paper to supply the considerations by which the writer was 
led to these conclusions. 

The Duration of the Synchoregia. 

"In the archonship of this Callias Aristotle says that it was 
decreed that two persons together should serve as choregi lor 
tragedy and comedy at the Dionysia". The scholiast to Arist. 
Ran. 404 who thus quotes Aristotle clearly meant the Callias of 
406/5 (fVi toutou toS KoUiW), in whose year the Frogs were pro- 
duced, and not the archon of 412/11. In A. J. P. XVII (1896), 
319 ff., I endeavored to show that the verses in the Frogs on 
which this comment was written contain a direct, though covert, 
reference to this innovation (cf. a-v yap kot ea-xi<"» • • • xdgevpes &ar 
d(rip.lovs TTa'i&iv t( km x°p™"v) and tend to confirm the scholiast's 
assertion as to the date of the new arrangement; and also that 
the phrase ra Awviaia must be strictly interpreted as referring to 
the City Dionysia alone. As regards the duration of the syn- 
choregia, which was evidently an emergency arrangement, no 
definite evidence was then available. Such as there was, however, 
seemed to me to point to about a decade for tragedy and perhaps 
a half-century for comedy. Accordingly the victory of Aris- 
tophanes with two choregi (p. 184, below) could only be dated 
405-388, and that of Cephisodotus (p. 322 ; cf. A. J. P. XXI, 
p. 51) in 402 with a single choregus (Lys. 21. 4) seemed probably 
a Lenaean victory. The latter date has since been used as a 
fixed point in the chronology of the Lenaean Victors'-list, 1 with 
unfortunate results, as will shortly appear. 

It is now possible to determine to the year the duration of the 
synchoregia through the fortunate discovery by Wilhelm (Ber. d. 
Wien. Akad., Sitzung d. 4. Juli, 1906) of the original stone from 
which Pittakis made the strange set of notes reproduced by 

'By me in A. J. P. XXI, p. 53, and elsewhere; by Wilhelm Urk. pp. 123, 
125. 
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Kohler IG. II 971 c. and Wilhelm Urk. p. 22. The uncertain 
items which these two scholars were able to extract from the 
hopeless tangle were a poor substitute for the fragment of the 
great Fasti of the City Dionysia which Pittakis had seen, though 
the discovery of the stone itself shows that their divinatory skill 
was of no mean order. The fragment is of such capital importance 
that for the convenience of those who have not access to the 
original publication it is here reproduced from the reprint which 
I owe to the courtesy of Dr. Wilhelm; the restorations are his 
except the two that are queried. 1 

As Wilhelm shows, the relative position of the items in the 
three columns presupposes columns of 141 lines: following the n 
(or possibly 12) 2 lines of the list for 398 in col. i. we have 

Col. ii. Col. iii. 

1 1. of the list for 398 6 11. of the list for 386 

132 11. of the list for 397-387 132 11. of the list for 385-375 

8 11. of t he list for 386 3 11. of the list for 374 

141 lines. 141 lines. 

Now from what is already known about the disposition of this 
great document on the wall on which it was inscribed (Wilhelm, 
Urk. p. 9 f.), the events recorded in this fragment must have been 
on the topmost block. And the lower margin of this block is 
preserved a little below the last line of col. ii. Frag, c, which 
has a lower and a right-hand margin, was in a corresponding 
position on the top block just to the left of the block containing 
this new fragment, d. Between c, which was in col. v of the Fasti 
(counting the first column of frag, a as col. i) and the first column 

1 Wilhelm reports in col. i 1. 8 E: EXOPH. Could the first letter be 
T ? If so, the choregus was Meneteles, son of Menes of Anagyrus (IG. II 1 249), 
who was choregus for Erechtheis for a chorus of men in the early part of the 
fourth century. From the remains of the date-line Dittenberger Syl. 1 721 
proposed to restore the archon Aristocrates ; but cf. Syl. 2 713. The restora- 
tions precisely suit the space. So does that of Archippus in 1. io, which is 
tentatively proposed; see below, p. 199. 

2 Wilhelm, in a letter of Nov. 1, 1906, kindly informed me that the N in the 
last line of col. ii is visible in the photograph (which he expects to publish in 
the next Jahresheft), and that there is " the possibility (not more than that) of 
some lines more in the space of 0.047 m - under the line that I thought to be 
the last ", i. e„ "Iaffof , etc. The first report is to be corrected accordingly. It is 
quite unlikely (p. 184, below) that there was another line between [KUfzaiflo]v 
and the lower margin. 
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of d, one column intervened. The writing in this portion of the 
Fasti is perfectly regular and the lines "run through " the columns, 
i. e., are exactly opposite each other in adjoining columns. 1 Con- 
sequently, since the normal number of lines in each year-list was 
12, we can determine precisely what irregularities occurred in the 
lists during the years between 422/1, 399/8, 387/6, and 375/4, the 
dates preserved in the four columns of these two fragments. The 
addition of an extra line in any year-list will be revealed by the 
displacement by one line of the entries in the following columns. 
Using the numbers 1 to 12 to represent the usual twelve items of 
a year-list, we see from the following table what the last items on 
the top block, i. e., the items contained in the 31st line' of the 
columns, actually are in the four columns of c and d, what they 
would have been if the succession of 12-line year-lists had con- 
tinued without interruption from 421 to 374, and the amount of 
displacement: 

Column v vi vii 

Actual 421, 9th 1. 398, nth 1. 

Normal 409, 6th 1. 397, 3d 1. 
Displacement 4 lines 

The displacement of two lines between col. vii and col. viii is ex- 
plained by the extra entry waXiuoK Spa^a, etc., in 386. That of four 
lines between cols, v and vii, which embrace the period of the syn- 
choregia, must be due to this innovation, and these four extra lines 
were all in the year-lists contained in col. vi. While the syn- 
choregia lasted two choregi, each with his demoticon, had to be 
entered in the Fasti instead of one. Both tragedy and comedy 
were affected by the synchoregia; the number of extra lines used 
was therefore bound to be an even number. For the additional 
two names in any year certainly two extra lines would be needed. 
Hence the synchoregia was maintained only two years, 406/5 
and 405/4. 3 

1 H. Schenkl in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1907, 446, is not justified in assuming 
that the columns varied in length between 140, 141, and 142 lines in the first 
part of the Fasti. His calculations regarding the number of columns lost at 
the beginning, so far as they assume such variation, are valueless. They per- 
haps prove, however, that all calculations back of 486 are a waste of time. 

2 Assuming, with Wilhelm , p. 21 , that in c there is room for two lines (EimvUc 
cdidactKtv, and rpayatdav) between 1. 13 and the lower margin, and that in d 
col. ii [lio/iuidujv is the last line on the block. According to this the top block 
contained 31 lines ; Wilhelm p. 9 reckoned 32. 

3 Consequently, the victory of Cephisodotus in 402 need no longer be 
assigned to the Lenaea. That it was a City victory is shown below, pp. 187, 199. 
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That this result is correct can be shown by testing the possi- 
bility indicated by Wilhelm (above, p. 181, n. 2), that one or 
two additional lines may have intervened between [K^wio-m]? in 
1. 14 and the lower margin. If there were one line more the dis- 
placements would be an odd number of lines (3, 5, and 5) — an 
improbable supposition, for two extra names would hardly fill 
three lines, and four extra names could scarcely be brought into 
less than four lines. If there were two more lines, the displace- 
ments would be 2, 4, and 4 lines, allowing for but one year (405) 
of the synchoregia. 1 But the inscription IG. II 4, 1280 b, p. 254, 
records two victories for Gnathis and Anaxandrides acting con- 
jointly as choregi, once for the poet Aristophanes and again 
{hipa Wki;) for Sophocles. It is improbable that these public- 
spirited men assumed both a tragic and a comic choregia in the 
same year, and indeed somewhat surprising to learn that they 
accepted this liturgy in two successive years. We conclude, 
therefore, that Aristophanes was victorious at the City Dionysia 
in 405, Sophocles in 404. 2 

It is now clear that the metrical synchoregic inscription found 
at Lamptrae IG. Ill 1285, which formerly induced me to extend 
the synchoregia for comedy down to the middle of the fourth 
century, is to be regarded as a record of a demotic exhibition, as 
in fact Brinck Dis. Hal. 1886, p. 139, maintained. The union of 
two or more persons in the choregia at the local festivals is attested 
by IG. II 5, 1282, p. 254 (Icaria). The three victories of the ob- 
scure tragic poets, Dicaeogenes, Ariphron, and Polychares,IG. Ill 
1285, with two men as choregi, is to be explained in the same way, 
although this inscription was found at Athens; but both choregi 
were Acharnians. IG. Ill 1282, in which three choregi from 
Aegilia are named, was also found at Athens, but cannot refer to 
the Athenian contests. The important record of the victories of 
Aristophanes and Sophocles was found at Eleusis, but the con- 
tents are evidently Athenian. 

a The possibilities are more numerous if we assume three lines in c between 
1. 13 and the margin ; but they are easily reckoned and do not materially 
affect the result. 

2 Wilhelm, p. 177, n. I., assures us that the lettering of this inscription is 
not of the early fourth century, as reported, but is precisely like that of IG. 
I 338, of the year 408/7. It is entirely possible that this Sophocles was the 
great poet, and not his grandson, who began to exhibit his own plays in 397/6 
(Diod. XIV 53. 6). In that case the Fasti probably recorded that fact of his 
death by redvj/Kug. See below, p. 190. 
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The Heading of the Fasti. 

It will never be possible to determine exactly the phrasing of 
the heading of the Fasti unless some portion of the lost part of it 
is discovered, although there is now essential agreement as to the 
principal elements which it contained. The first three extant 
columns contained 140 lines each, and we have just seen that 
cols, v, vi, vii, viii, and ix contained 141 lines. The increase of one 
line is doubtless to be explained by the discontinuance of the 
heading and the use of a portion of the space for the record. Now 
the actual position of the items in the frag, c, as compared with 
what it would have been if the first five columns had all contained 
140 lines, shows a displacement of two lines. Col. iv was there- 
fore the first one which contained 141 lines, and the heading 
extended over only the first three extant columns. I would sug- 
gest : ot.de veviKrjKao-iv .... a<f> (or t(p ) ov irptorov Ktofioi rjO~av ra>\_i Ato- 
vi<ra>i E\fv6epfl. 

The first items in the columns covered by the extant fragments 
may be given here for convenience, as showing the arrangement 
by columns of the whole document from frag, a to the end : 



Line 7 4 10 6 3 12 
Year 473/2 460/9 448/7 436/5 424/3 413/2 
Lines 140 140 140 141 141 141 

Col. vii viii ix x xi xii xiii 

Line 5 2 g 6 3 12 1 

Year 401/0 388/7 378/7 366/5 354/3 342/1 330/9 

Lines 141 141 141 141 153? 135? ? 

In the lower part of col. xi the lines are crowded so as to admit 
probably 12 or 13 extra lines. 1 Col. xii may have begun with the 
first line of the year 341/0, leaving 154 lines to col. xi. There 
seems to have been a vacant space of a few lines at the end of 
col. xii, so that we cannot know precisely where the record ended 
here, nor the beginning of col. xiii. 

1 The crowding was apparently confined to the lowest block, for the spacing 
on frag, e (g Koh.), which was at the top of the third block, is normal. Wil- 
helm assures us (p. 241) that the upper margin observed by Kohler in e is 
original, and not due, as I reported, to a later use of the stone. The first line 
on the third block was the 70th in the column. Hence, since the top block 
contained 31 lines, the second Contained 38. 
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The Establishment of the Comic Contest at the Lenaea. 

Now that Wilhelm has proved beyond a doubt that the headings 
over the several sections of the Victors'-lists extended over only 
a single column, it becomes necessary to revise our former opinion 
(Introd. of Com. into City Dion., p. 25) that the comic contest 
was instituted at the Lenaea in the same period as at the Dionysia. 
We have only the evidence of the list itself (Wilhelm, p. 123) to 
guide us. Accepting my former view that the victory of Cephiso- 
dotus in 402 was Lenaean and restoring his name in col. ii, 1. 13, 
Wilhelm (p. 125) concludes that the list begins soon after the 
middle of the fifth century, and finds confirmation for this view in 
the position of the name of Eupolis in col. i. Kaibel on the other 
hand (p. 168) regards the notice of Anon. jr. *:©/*. II Kaib. con- 
cerning Pherecrates, that he won eVi eeobwpov 438/7 (Dobree's 
correction for <-Vi dedrpov), as a reference to this poet's first Lenaean 
victory, and thus reaches the date ca. 445 for the victory of 
Xenophilus, who heads the list. But Wilhelm is undoubtedly 
right in his contention that all notices of this kind refer to the 
Dionysia (see below, p. 189); nor is Dobree's correction at all 
certain. We have learned above that the festival at which Cephi- 
sodotus was victorious in 402 was not necessarily the Lenaea. 
We must no longer, therefore, use him as a starting point, but 
must attack the problem in a different way. It is possible, I think, 
to arrive at a close approximation to the truth. 

We begin with the victory of Aristophanes with the Acharnians 
in 425; either his name or, as Wilhelm contends, that of his 
didascalus Callistratus, followed that of Eupolis, the ninth name. 
434 is accordingly the lastest possible date for the beginning of 
the list. The first victory of Eupolis cannot be dated later than 
426; but since he began to exhibit in 429, in the same year as 
Phrynichus (Anon. it. nap. II), or in 427 (Eusebius Vers. Arm.), 
and both Phrynichus and Myrtilus won before Eupolis, the first 
victory of Eupolis is confined to 427 or 426. How many of the 
20 victories of his predecessors were won before 426? The 
activity of Telecleides seems not to have extended beyond the 
period of Pericles (Meineke, Hist. crit. p. 89). The second victory 
of Aristomenes was won in 394, as I believe (Class. Phil. I, p. 219). 
We can safely assign two of Cratinus' three to this period and 
perhaps two of Hermippus' four. The second victories of Phere- 
crates and Phrvnichus it would be wise to reserve for the time 
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after 426. This gives us about 14 victories prior to the first of 
Eupolis, and the year 440 or 441 as the approximate date of the 
first comic contest at the Lenaea. The year 442 is entirely possi- 
ble, but any earlier date increasingly improbable ; while 440 may 
safely be regarded as the lower limit. 

According to Wilhelm's view (pp. in ff.) of the relation of the 
didascalus to the state, which will be discussed later on, the three 
names after Eupolis would be Callistratus (425), Aristophanes 
(424), and Philonides (422). I believe, however, that the next 
two were Aristophanes and Philonides (below, p. 199). Kaibel 
(p. 177) and Korte (Rh. Mus. LX, p. 436) propose to restore in 
the last line of the column Lysippus (410 or 409). What is the 
latest possible date indicated for this position ? If we assume that 
all the victories of the first nine poets, except the second of 
Aristomenes, were won before the fifteenth poet gained his first — an 
extremely improbable assumption — and add the two of Aristoph- 
anes and one for each of the next three poets, we reach the year 
413 or 412 (according as the list began in 441 or 440). The year 
410, and the possibility of Lysippus, can be reached only by the 
further assumption that three or two extra victories were won 
before 410 by one of the unknown poets; or, to state the whole 
case in another way, we should be forced to assume that between 
Philonides (423) and Lysippus (410) only three new poets gained 
a place, leaving 10 years to be occupied by second or subsequent 
victories. The probable date indicated by the position is rather 
ca. 414. 

The following table will exhibit the approximate chronological 
distribution of the names in the four columns of the Lenaean list. 
It will be seen that the name of Cephisodotus can only be restored 
in col. ii, 1. 13, on the very improbable assumption that the period 
ca. 414-402 was occupied by a new poet in every year but two, 
or else that the beginning of the list goes back some years 
beyond 442. 

Was the Poet or his Didascalus Victor? 

We are now prepared to discuss the question: When a poet 
did not himself perform the duties of didascalus in bringing out a 
play, was his authorship of the play officially recognized in the 
award, or was his representative, who was selected and doubtless 
paid by the poet to do this work, alone mentioned in the decision 
of the judges? Should we expect to find in the Fasti ' ApiaTotfxivrjs 
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iblbaa-Kiv when Callistratus had been in fact the 8(S<io-«aXos? Was Aris- 
tophanes or Callistratus named in the Victors'-lists for the victory 
with the Acharnians? Have we the right to assume that the for- 
mula which is attested for ca. 348 Terapros 'Ava£av 8pl8r]t (play) Sia 'hva- 
£LiTiTov (IG. XIV 1098, 1. 8), was employed in the official records 
during the period oi the Old Comedy also? The question has been 
vigorously debated, most recently by Wilhelm Urkunden pp. m 
flf., who supports the view of Reisch and others, against that of 
Kaibel and others, that down to ca. 380 the actual didascalus and 
not the author was officially recognized; and he finds in his latest 
discovery (p. 182 above) a confirmation of his opinion, for in 971 d 
Araros is entered as victor in 387, although Suidas expressly 
states that he exhibited first in Ol. 101, 376-73. It would cer- 
tainly seem at first glance that Wilhelm has given the right 
explanation of this apparent contradiction, viz., that Suidas 
records the date of the first exhibition of Araros with his own 
plays, while the victory of 387 was won by him as didascalus for 
his father Aristophanes. But the question at once arises, How 
could the source of Suidas distinguish between the author and 
the v7ro8i8a(jica\ot ? The notices of first appearances and of first 
victories preserved in Suidas, Diodorus, the chronographers, etc., 
were certainly derived from the official records of the contests at 
the City Dionysia, and these records, according to Wilhelm, did 
not mention the real author before ca. 380. Clearly the problem 
goes deeper. It would be well to have before us the literary 
evidence before we seek the solution in the inscriptional 
documents. 

In the discussion of this subject 1 passages have frequently been 
used as evidence which in fact have no bearing on the question. 
We must carefully eliminate from consideration one class of in- 
stances in which plays were brought out by persons who were 
not their real authors, viz., 1) cases of real or alleged plagiarism, 
with or without the consent of the author. Here the poet who 
appropriated another's play desired to be known as the author, 
and, if he was not in fact the author, obtained his chorus under 
false pretenses. He of course might either bring out the play 
himself or employ a didascalus to represent him. There remain 
two classes of instances which it would be well to distinguish from 
each other, 2) the production of a play after the poet's death by 

1 Wilhelm, p. 112, refers to the principal writers on the question. 
13 
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an authorized didascalus, and 3) cases like that of Aristophanes, 
in which the poet, desiring to be relieved of the duties of stage 
management, arranged with a didascalus to take charge of the 
production. From the point of view of the judges the principle 
involved in 2) is the same as in 3). If the actual didascalus in the 
former case was recognized in the award, we should expect him 
to be in the latter also, and vice versa. For convenience we will 
discuss 2) first, for it is not always easy to classify the other notices. 
If a play was produced for the first time (i. e., not as Tt-aXawvj, 
after the author's death, it seems that care was taken at all 
periods to indicate its real author as well as its didascalus. Cf. 

Schol. Arist. Ran. 67 '■ 8iSa<nca)u'<H (pepovo-i, TeXftirijcrajror 'EvpmiBov top 
vtov avrov 8^8i8a\Bepai 6p.a>pvpop iv tiara lfptyepetav, etc.; Suidas S. 
Euripides: piKas apeiXcTo le', 1 ras p.ip 1S' 1 ireptwp, t!]p 8e fiiav pera TtjP 
reXfvrrjp, firt8€i£apepov to 8pcipa tov d8eX(pt8ov aiirov EupijriSou ", CI. also the 

the Vita. The Didascaliae evidently reported: Evpml8ijs npco- 
fiirepos redprjKai 'itpiyevela 8m EipimBov ; the Fasti probably gave 
simply Evpmldj]! {tcBv^kcos!) (dlBao-icev. Victories were accorded to 
Aeschylus after his death: Vita, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 6.10. Arist. 
Ach. 10 and Ran. 868 also alludes to the reproduction of plays 
in his name. 2 The Oedipus Coloneus was brought out (in 402) 
by Sophocles the grandson as didascalus, but as the dead 

poet's play, Hyp. O. C: eVi rereKevrr) koti tim ixattira 2o(pOK\ijs 6 vl8ovs 

e'diSao-Kep. The victory of Sophocles in 404 recorded in the syn- 
choregic inscription was probably a victory by the dead poet 
(above, p. 184, n. 2), for Diodorus XIV. 53 fin. states on didascalic 
authority that Sophocles, the grandson, began to exhibit plays in 
396. The inference from these facts clearly is that the elder 
Sophocles, though dead, f'SiSao-xe 81a 2o0okX«W in 404 and in 402, 
just as two centuries afterward we find in the Didascaliae the 
entry (rrpiroj) Uapipovos reSvrjKws (IG. II 975, 1 67 B. c). The case 
of Aristias probably belongs in this category, Hyp. Aesch. Sept.: 

Stvrcpos ' kpio-rlas Uepad TavTaktp [ — ] HaXaicrrais o-arvpiKo'is rots tov 

'Codd. e' and rf', but the cod. Vat. of the Vita and Thomas Magister give «', 
which is inherently more probable, for the former numeral. Suidas regularly 
records the totals for both festivals. 

2 There is nothing improbable in the simple statement of the Vita and of 
Philostratus, and the large number of victories recorded by Suidas (28) can 
hardly be reconciled otherwise with the number in the Vita (13, i. e., City 
victories) ; for the tragic contest at the Lenaea was not established until after 
his death, cf. Victors' -list rs, Wilh. p. 145. Quint. 10. I. 66 states that later 
poets revised the plays of Aeschylus and won victories with them. 
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nparivov wnrpo's. Though the credit for the tetralogy as a whole 
belonged to Aristias, the authorship of the satyr-drama was care- 
fully recorded in the Didascaliae. 1 

Tragedies reproduced after the author's death — evidently an 
unusual honor during the fifth century — seem to have been 
entered in the regular contests Sia roO 8eiv6s until the year 386. 
If this is true, they had the same status in the Fasti as the unex- 
hibited plays such as the Iphigeneia or Oedipus Coloneus, and in 
the choregic inscriptions e&lSao-icev was used of the dead poet, 
while the Didascaliae recorded also the actual didascalus. After 
386, when old tragedies were outside of the contest, the poet's 
name was still attached to the play, and in the Didascaliae the 
name of the rpa-yuSds who acted as didascalus is given (II 973), 
though the Fasti give only 01 rpaya&oi. What is true of old 
tragedies before and after 386 is true of old comedies before and 
after 339. 

Of an entirely different character are the instances of the first 
class : a poet entered in the competition as his own a play which 
was in fact, or according to malicious gossip, composed by 
another. He alone was recognized officially as the author, 
although he may have employed another to serve as didascalus. 
The state could not concern itself with charges of plagiarism 
which became current after the exhibition. Euphorion was 
officially credited with victories with plays which gossip, whose 
source we can readily surmise, reported to have been written by 

his father', tois AicrxuXo-u tov 7rarpds, oir /xtjira) tjv tm$u£ap.cvoSy tct/kikis 

ivUrjo-ev' iypa\jrei/ de xai oiKeta, Suidas. Arist. Ran. 78 strongly inti- 
mates that Iophon had had too much help from Sophocles. The 
scholiast is doubtless right in suggesting that a brilliant victory, 
won during his father's lifetime, was responsible for such talk. 
We need not rehearse such insinuations of plagiarism except to 
express the belief that the statements of Schol. Plat. Apol. 19 c, 
that Philippus, the son of Aristophanes, "contested with the 
plays of Eubulus", and that Araros "contested with his own and 
with his father's plays", do not at all mean, asWilhelm Urk. p. 114 
and Sitzungsber. p. 4 thinks, that Philippus and Araros were 

'Anon. n. Ku/i. II Kaib. says, under Antiphanes, riyv KUfiudav aiiroi tivcu; 
mi 6 <wo<: avrov Kaib.> Srs^awif edida^ev. Here is a possible explanation of 
the late date (not before 306) of the Tlep£n6t6ofi£V7), — slightly revised and 
brought out by the son after his father's death, but as his father's play. This 
is better than to assume a second Antiphanes with Wilhelm p. 55. 
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formally commissioned by Eubulusand Aristophanes respectively 
to act as didascali for them. The scholist's motive is clearly 
to retail gossip; he passes from the gibes in which Aristophanes' 
contemporaries indulged against him to those aimed at his sons. 
The fact seems well attested that Araros, before trying his for- 
tune with plays of his own, brought out plays written by his father, 
but whether openly as his father's didascalus, asWilhelm assumes, 
or with intent to deceive the public into regarding him as the poet, 
we cannot decide without further consideration. Hyp. Pint. IV 
states that the Plutus was the last play brought out by Aristophanes 

<( in his Own name , and that t6v viov (ivtov avo-rrjaat Apapora fi*' avrijs rots 
dfarals (3ov\6fievos, Ta ijro'Xoura 8vo St c'kupov KadiJKat, KwraXov Km AioXoa-i- 

kwihi. The Vita states the same fact and imputes the same motive, 
but adds that the Plutus itself was brought out 8»' 'Apaporos. Now 
the phrases in I8ia> ovopan and 8ia tov buv&s are not of themselves con- 
clusive, as the divergent opinions of modern scholars show ; they 
may be interpreted as meaning either the poet as opposed to his 
acknowledged representative, his didascalus, or the actual author 
as opposed to the person who was parading under false colors. 
If it was in fact the desire of the aged Aristophanes, who had had 
his fill of honors, to establish his son in the favor of the public 
before he died, this result was certainly best accomplished by 
giving him a comedy to bring out as his very own, as Sophocles 
was suspected of doing for Iophon. This is the idea of Anony- 
mous when he says of Aristophanes c7reira ra via ediSov ra 8pap.aTa. 

As didascalus for his father, on a par with Callistratus and Philoni- 
des, Araros would indeed have gained experience, but not public 
favor as a poet, whatever his official status as a competitor may 
have been. One might reasonably, therefore, on the basis of all 
these considerations, regard the case of Araros as like that of 
Iophon — that he brought out his father's plays as his own — and 
when we find his name entered in the Fasti as victor in 387, the 
year after the Plutus, the official record would seem to be entirely 
in accord with the literary tradition — except for the notice of 
Suidas above referred to. 

The presence of the name of Araros, therefore, in the Fasti as 
victor in 387 cannot yet be regarded as settling the main question 
before us, viz., whether the poet or his didascalus received the 
official award, for he may have brought out his play either as its 
actual author or as his father's representative. We must accord- 
ingly look for some other evidence or leave the problem unsolved. 
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There is no question as to the usage in the middle of the fourth 
century and thereafter. Aphareus was twice victorious with the 
plays brought out Sia Aioiwiod, Vit. X Orat. 839 c, and he is duly 
credited with them in the Victors'-lists. We have already (p. 189) 
alluded to the case of Anaxandrides. It is not likely that the 
tyrant Dionysius himself trained his choruses when he competed 
in Athens. Was the practice of the fifth century different from 
that of the fourth, as Wilhelm thinks? There is no a priori reason 
why it should have been. Aristophanes and his didascali are 
the only persons with whom we are concerned, and the Victors'- 
lists the only court of appeal. As we have seen (p. 188), there is 
a lacuna of six lines in the Lenaean list where the names of the 
victors of 425 — ca. 414 once stood. We shall have to depend upon 
the City list alone. If we find the name of Aristophanes there in 
a position which indicates a first victory before that of 405, we 
can safely conclude that the poet and not his didascalus was 
recognized as the competitor in the fifth as in the fourth 
century. 

But before we consider the Dionysian Victors'-list we should 
not overlook the fact that the very headings that stood at the be- 
ginning of the lists of victorious poets give testimony on the point 

at ISSUe: [ViKai] darucai (Xiji/aixai) nor/rav kw/jukoiv {rpayt<S)v). Does 

not this indicate that the persons who compiled these lists from 
the didascalic archives of the archons assumed that the victors 
were always the actual poets? All the extant fragments of the 
Did^scaliae (IG. II 973, 974, 975) except 972 also begin the yearly 
record with Ko(ijra[). The Fasti and the choregic inscriptions 
give i&llSatTKcv. Are we to believe, with Reisch, Pauly-Wissowa V, 
405, and Wilhelm that in the fifth century e8l8aoKcv indicated the 
actual didascalus, whether he was the real poet or not, and that 
the third-century compiler of the Victors'-lists ignorantly assumed 
the identity of didascalus and poet? It seems to me much more 
reasonable to assume that the official archives always gave all the 
pertinent facts, using the formal e'Sldaaxev for the competitor, with 
the addition of 81a toC Sewos if a hypodidascalus was employed, 
just as, when a play by a deceased poet was brought out for the 
first time or reproduced as an old play, both the didascalus and 
the poet were mentioned. The compiler of the Victors'-lists, 
according to this view, had full information and entered in the 
category of victorious norjrai only the actual poets. 
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The Victors at the City Dionysia. 

In the Dionysian Victors'-list, between (he names of Hermip- 
pus and Eupolis, we find the name 'Apt-, which Kaibel(Urkunden 
p. 176) unhesitatingly restores as Aristophanes. Wilhelm, how- 
ever, restores Aristomenes, advancing the following arguments 
against Kaibel, in addition to the argument that the didascalus 
received the prize: (1) We know of no City victory of Aristo- 
phanes of so early a date, (2) the position of 'Apt- indicates a date 
ca. 430, rather before than after, (3) the names of Callistratus and 
Philonides can be restored in the list in positions that correspond 
well with the time when the}' were winning victories with their 
own and with Aristophanes' plays. 

We may pass over the first argument, for we have little infor- 
mation about the success of the plays of Aristophanes that are not 
preserved; and also the third, for Callistratus and Philonides may 
have won victories with plays of their own, and, besides, their 
names do not need to be restored. But the second argument is 
a serious one. If the position of 'Apt- is in fact incompatible with 
a first victory between 427, the year of Aristophanes' first appear- 
ance, and 424, the latest date permitted by the position of Eupolis, 
the justice of Wilhelm's contention must be conceded. 

In my opinion Wilhelm assumes too early a date for both 
Pherecrates and for the fifth name in col. iii, and, therefore, for 
'Apt- also. The date 437 which he takes for Pherecrates depends 
upon Dobree's conjecture eVi e<n>So>pov foreVi dcdrpov in Anon. n. ku>(i. 
This is too uncertain to depend upon. In col. iii he proposes 
["Ap^J ([ottos], who won a single victory in Ol. 91 (415-412) accord- 
ing to our text of Suidas, or [.W]«[mror], by whom a victory was 

WOn in 4IO Or 409 OCCOrding to IG. XIV IO97, [AJvcriOTror e'vUa 

p.h [. . . . em OeoTrop.- or T\avKiir]iTov. Whether it was a first victory 
or not depends upon the extent of the lacuna. If it was a first 
victory, we have seen above (p. 187) that it could hardly have 
been Lenaean; the name would therefore have stood in this list 
somewhere in col. iii. If we can show that any position below 
Cephisodotus would be incompatible with a first victory won as 
early as 409, it would follow that at least one other victory, 
recorded in the lacuna of 1097, had been won by Lysippus pre- 
viously to 409 and that his name must be restored in the upper 
part of col. ii. The interpretation of 1097 on the basis of ca. 56 
letters to each line will necessarily result, according to my attempt 
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in Class. Phil. I, p. 219, and this in turn will altogether exclude 
Aristomenes from the list of the City victors. The restoration of 
' Api\_<TTo<j>avr)i\ will follow as a natural corollary. This is the definite 
task before us. 

The only poet in col. ii the date of whose first victory is approx- 
imately known is Eupolis; he was first in 421 (Hyp. Pax). Her- 
mippus occupied 422 (II 971 c), Cratinus 423 (Hyp. Nub.). 
Eupolis began to exhibit in 429 (Anon.) or in 427 (Hieron.). Her- 
mippus' victory in 422 obviously cannot have been his first. It is 
possible that Eupolis' victory in 421 was his first, though it is more 
likely to have been his second. In any event we must admit for 
the present the possibility that his first victory may have fallen in 
any of the years between 429 and 421 except 423 and 422. He 
won four 1 City victories and died before 410. Now if the victory 
of 421 was his first victory, and each of the ten poets following 
won each only one victory before the eleventh poet, hypothetically 
Lysippus, won his first, and if the predecessors of Eupolis won no 
victories at all in this interval, even so the first victory of the 
eleventh poet could not fall before 407 (421 — [11 +3]). And by 
assuming these extreme conditions we are forced to assign to 
Ameipsias an earlier victory than that of 414 (Hyp. Av.) ; this 
brings the date down to 406. By assigning to Eupolis 424 instead 
of 421 we reach 407 for the poet after Cephisodotus. To reach 
409, the latest date for Lysippus, the first victory of Eupolis must 
be pushed back to 426. Since he first competed at the age of 17, 
in 429 or in 427, we have a margin of at most three years in the 
period 429-409 for victories by earlier poets other than the two 
(423, 422) already known to us. 

Now it is inconceivable that for twenty years of the great period 
of the Old Comedy all but five of the victories were won by new 
poets, and that these, with the exception of Eupolis and Ameip- 
sias, gained only one each before 409. So low an average of 
victories to the poet as this assumption implies can be paralleled 
in no other section of the Victors'-lists where the number of victo- 
ries is recorded. In col. i, for example, 33 victories are recorded 
for 1 r poets, and the four poets whose victories are broken away 
must have won at least 14. 2 But the average in col. i is of course 
exceptionally high. 

'Suidas gives 7 as the total and 3 were Lenaean. 

'Between Chionides (486) and Cratinus (452) 20 victories are recorded for 7 
poets ; the other four must have won at least 14, supposing that none of the 
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By assigning to Eupolis the earliest and least probable date in 
order to make the name of Lysippus barely possible in col. iii, we 
are distorting the relations implied by the facts furnished by the 
preceding poets of the list, and are forced to assume a situation 
exactly the opposite of that which Korte's hypothesis would force 
us to assume in the Lenaean list if Lysippus' name were to be 
brought into col. i there (above, p. 187). While there the inter- 
val of 15 years with four new poets had to be filled out with eleven 
victories by the poets before Eupolis, here the interval of 20 years 
with ten new poets will admit of but six victories by the earlier 
poets. While it cannot be maintained that either of these alterna- 
tives is impossible, both are intrinsically improbable. On general 
grounds it is safe to assert, I think, that the probable date implied 
by the position proposed for Lysippus in the City list is ca. 400, 
in the Lenaean list ca. 414. 

We are certainly justified, therefore, in looking for an earlier 
position for Lysippus in the City list. In the line above Phere- 
crates Wilhelm (p. no) reports traces of the lower limbs of an 
a or a followed by the lower stroke of either p, Y, or *. The 
position of this stroke seems to me to favor Y or * rather than 
P (Wilhelm suggests the possibility of "Apt- here also), and, with 
the preceding letter, to point, as Wilhelm observes, to Air-, 
'A<f>-, or Au-. 1 A poet Autocrates, of uncertain date, is once cited 
(Kock I, p. 806). There is no known poet Aph-. The restora- 
tion of Lysippus here is the most probable on simply epigraphial 
grounds. Besides, he is thus restored to the group of poets to 
which he properly belongs. His predecessor in IG. XIV 1097 
I believe to be Callias, his successor Aristomenes, whose name is 
near the head of the Lenaean list. The chronological relations 
of the entire list now become intelligible and natural : Callias 446, 
Lysippus ca. 435, Aristophanes and Eupolis 427-424, Ameipsias 
414, Cephisodotus 402. As for the date of Pherecrates' first 
victory, it now seems probable that Dobree's conjecture is incor- 
rect ; a later date is desirable. I would suggest eVi JlvdoSapov 431 

predecessors of Cratinus was victorious after 452, which is extremely unlikely. 
Wilhelm's assertion, p. in, that none of the predecessors of Euphronius is 
likely to have won the prize after 458 is obviously wrong ; Ecphantides could 
have occupied only four years of the interval 457-452, and that only by 
winning four times in succession. 

'It was the presence of what I took to be A on the stone that led to my 
remark Class. Phil. I, p. 20l,n.4. My calculations on p. 210 were inexact, 
since I assumed a lacuna too large by one line. 
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for eV! Oedrpov, which is about as easy palaeographically as 
Dobree's «V« &eo8a>pov. 

We can no longer reasonably doubt, as it seems to me, that Aris- 
tophanes won a City victory early in his career (A.J. P. XX, 
p. 396), as well as the City victory of 40s. 1 Was the first victory 
won through the agency of a hypodidascalus or did Aristophanes 
act here, as in the Knights, as his own didascalus? The question 
cannot be answered with absolute certainty, for if the first victory of 
Eupolis was that of 421, the first of Aristophanes may have been 
won in 424. Since he himself brought out the Knights at the 
Lenaea of 424, he may have dispensed with a didascalus also at the 
Dionysia two months later. And yet this possibility is by no means 
a probability, as a glance at my grouping of the victors will show. 
It is advisable to place Aristophanes and Eupolis as high in the 
column as possible. Between 427, the earliest possible date for 
a first victory by Aristophanes, and 446, a period of 18 years, six 
years are occupied by the first victories of Telecleides to Her- 
mippus. A minimum of 6 victories by the poets of col. i is 
carried over to col. ii and one of these was won in 423 
(Cratinus). This leaves seven further victories to be accounted 
for, of which two could have been contributed by Telecleides and 
one each by Pherecrates and Hermippus and the remaining three 
by the poets of col. i. This is entirely reasonable, but the situ- 
ation becomes increasingly difficult as the first victory of Aris- 
tophanes is given a later date. Since before the Knights he 
brought out no play himself but employed a didascalus, it must 
be regarded as all but mathematically demonstrated that the 
entry in the Victors'-list represents a victory won through the 

agency of another — 'ApitrTotpdi'ris e8l8a<TKCv Sia tov Bctvos Ka\ iviica 

probably at the Dionysia of 425. 

What then shall we do with the statement of Suidas that 
Araros first exhibited in Ol. 101, 376-373, while the Fasti record a 
victory by him in 3S6? The source of the date in Suidas was 
obviously the Didascaliae, and this document gave no intimation 
that the plays which Araros first exhibited under his own name 
were not composed by him. That the Cocalus and Aeolosikon 
were written by Aristophanes and not by Araros was known to 
contemporaries through current gossip or the insinuation of rival 
comic poets, and the Alexandrian tradition definitely ascribed 

iThe further argument might be employed that the fifth place in col. iii 
would be too late for Aristophanes' victory in 405. 
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these plays to the father. The only solution of the difficulty 
seems to be that here, as often, the numeral in Suidas has been 
corrupted in transmission — that for P <i we should read qr{. 

For the general chronological relations of the poets in the 
Dionysian list reference is made to the table on p. 195. For Ka- 
the restoration Kd[v8apos] is not improbable instead of Wilhelm's 
Callistratus. Plato's 2t>/j/xax«< was attributed by some to him, 
whence Meineke rightly inferred that he was a contemporary of 
Plato. *iX[t;AX(of] is quite as probable as Philonides and is ac- 
cepted by Kaibel ; cf. the Lenaean list. The position of the name 
points to a date ca. 41 1. We do not know whether Philonides ever 
won a City vitory or not ; but he was victor at the Lenaea in 422 
with the Proagon, according to the simplest interpretation of Hyp. 
Vesp. [ v Apx]»[»™-os-], proposed by Wilhelm as the alternative to 
Lysippus, is the most plausible restoration of the name following 
Cephisodotus on the basis of Wilhelm's report ... I "*", although 
there may have been other poets . . . »7rjros of whom we have no 
knowledge. If Archippus is to be restored the numeral in Suidas 
is again corrupt. His qd 415-412 would have to be changed to 
qd', 403-400; a and 8 are easily confounded. We must recognize 
the possibility, however, that the single victory reported by Suidas 
may have been Lenaean. The lacuna at the end of col. i of the 
Lenaean list would admit the name of Archippus for a victory in 
the first years of the ninety-first Olympiad. Finally, the victory 
of Cephisodotus in 402 referred to in Lysias XXI, 4 may well 
have been his first, determining the position of this poet in the list 
just after Theopompus. 

Edward Capps. 



